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splendid illuminated quarto in the Harleian collection, contains 
drawings of many of these outrageous articles of costume. Some 
are like huge mitres, others have two horns ; some are shaped 
like crescents, and have veils streaming from them ; the heart 
shape is not uncommon. The hideous hornshaped head-dress 
roused Lydgate to a " Ditty on Woman's Horns." One verse of 
this poem, which, however, produced no reform, runs thus : — 

" Clerks record by great authority, 

Horns were given to beasts for defence, 

A thing contrary to feminity 

To be made sturdy of resistance. 

Hut arcli wives, eager in their violence, 

Fierce as tigers for to make affray, 

They have despite, and act against conscience, 

List not to pride, their horns cast away ; " 

and the burden of every verse is, " Beauty will show, though 
horns were away." 

The chief characteristic of the female dress of the reign of 
Henry VI. was the awkward heart-shaped head-dress, the 
gowns with enormous trains, girded tight in the waist, and the 
turnover collars of fur, coming to a point in front, and sometimes 
disclosing a square-cut stomacher of a different. colour to the 
outer robe. The sleeves were sometimes tight, sometimes long, 
but the waist was very short, as in the previous reign. Isabella 
of Bavaria, queen of Charles V., is said to have worn the heart- 
shaped head-dress so toweringly high, that the doors of the 
palace at Vincennes had to be raised to admit her and her suite. 

Our best warrant for the female dress of Edward IV.'s reign 
is a portrait of Edward's queen, Elizabeth Woodville, in a Book 
of Chronicles in the British Museum. The yellow hair of the 
bride streams down her back. She is dressed in gold brocade, 
striped with rich blue, in a formal pattern. The sleeves are 
tight, the bodice is close fitting, with robings of ermine turned 
back over the shoulders ; and it is girded at the waist by a broad 
crimson sash. The skirt of the robe is full, with a broad 
ermine border, and terminates in a train, which is partly held 
by the queen, and partly folded round the arms of her train- 
bearer. A rich blue satin petticoat is seen beneath the dress. 
She wears pointed shoes, the fashion of the time, as it had been 
of that of Richard II. Her ladies have high Syrian caps, with 
the hair passed through the tops, and their trains display furred 
borders. 

In the Rous roll now in the Herald's College, Anne of War- 
wick, the queen of Richard III., represents the mournful and 
unhappy woman in a huge transparent gauze head-dress like a 
firescreen. " Its two enormous wings," says Miss Strickland, 
" are stiffened on frames, and her hair is seen through it strained 
back from the temples, and has the appearance of being pow- 
dered" — probably to convey the fact that it was grey. She 
wears a close dress, and, as if careless of the coronation, has no 
jewels, but a row of large pearls. Her hair is simply flowing, 
and a veil hangs from the back of her head. It seems to have 



been a marriage forced upon her, and a wretched destiny it 
brought her, for their son, a lad of promise even in childhood, 
faded early ; she herself died soon after of decline, and Richard, 
as we all know, was run to earth at Bosworth, and no one in all 
England sorrowed for the wild boar who there fell under the 
axe and sword. 

In this reign the ladies compressed all their hair into a caul 
or cap of gold net, or embroidered and covered it with a fine 
kerchief, that was occasionally, as in the queen's case, stiffened 
into broad wings. These kerchiefs were sometimes plain and 
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small, and sometimes very large, and paned or chequered with 
gold. The gowns had turnover collars, and fur or velvet cuffs. 
In state dresses the kirtles and ermined jackets were still worn. 
The day before her coronation, says Mr. Planche, Anne wore a 
kirtle and mantle of white cloth of gold, trimmed with Venice 
gold, and furred with ermine, the mantle being also garnished 
with seventy rings of silver gilt. At the coronation her robes 
were made of crimson and purple velvet, and her shoes of 
crimson tissue and cloth of gold. 



THE PARTING 



J. D. Watson, Painter. 



IT would be very difficult to name a more industrious living Eng- 
lish artist than the painter of this picture, nor one whose works, 
in some form or other, have been made more familiar to the public. 
Thoroughly well trained in a department of Art — that of designing 
for book illustrations — in which so many other artists gained their 
earliest honours, Mr. Watson, more than twenty years ago, com- 
menced his career as a painter both in oils and water-colours. In 
1865 he was elected an Associate of the Society of Water-Colour 
Painters. 

The picture of ' The Parting ' was, if we remember rightly, in 
the Academy exhibition of 1867 ; the composition is well put to- 
gether, the manipulation most careful, and the general effect very 
striking. It tells, as we read it, a sad tale, the disruption of do- 
mestic happiness and the final separation of a noble couple who 
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once vowed eternal fidelity to each other at the altar. The frag- 
ments of letters scattered on the floor bear, in all probability, testi- 
mony to wrong-doing, and in an agony of conscious guilt, the un- 
happy wife prostrates herself, now speechless, before him whom 
she has deceived. With his hand outstretched over her, and with 
a look of deep sorrow and pity, rather than of wrath and indigna- 
tion, he 

" leaves her to Heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her." 

There is far deeper pathos, and a more instructive lesson, in the 
manner in which the artist has presented the incident than if he 
had made it a scene of violent ra^e and crimination. 
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